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“Ten-[wenty Desks 


Flexi-tables’ 


Combine them in your classroom 
for best results 
in both desk and group work 


For individual desk work, seat your students in ‘““Ten-Twenty” 
Universal Desks No. 436. These are the only desks that can 
give them comfortable cradleform seating in every posture posi- 
tion: 10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, art work; a level 
desk-top for manipulative work and group discussions. And 
the exclusive fore-and-aft seat adjustment assures proper focal 
adjustment to all tasks, eliminates distracting chair scraping 
noise. Entire unit is movable, and each desk and seat is 
easily adjustable for size. 

For group work, add ‘“‘Flexi-tables’” and Envoy Posture 
Chairs. Only “Flexi-tables” permit the widest variety of arrange- 
ments for groups of all sizes. You can gain floor space for teaching 
activities by fitting L-shaped ‘‘Flexi-tables” in ‘‘extra’”’ corners, 
and Trapezoidal ‘‘Flexi-tables” along clear wall space. The twin 
oval-shaped supporting standards make ingress and egress easy, 
as compared with four-legged tables. Companion Envoy chair 
encourages good posture, accommodates a wide range of stu- 
dent sizes. Write for ‘‘Flexi-table”’ folder. 














L-SHAPED FLEXI-TABLE, NO. 115 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
"The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


mIGHE. AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


cAmecan Seating Company 


TRAPEZOIDAL FLEXI-TABLE, 
NO. 116 
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4 Experience makes our service convenient, 


time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 
stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


School Desks and 
Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 


g Window Shades 


Laboratory 
Equipment 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating 
Equipment 

Art Materials 


Primary Materials al 
































STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 





CASHIER 





Clothing Medical Care Shelter Income 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents. . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings for Additional Retirement Income! 


Retirement Income for Tennessee teachers aver- ( ment Fund, or for other uses of the endowment 
ages about $65.00 a month at age 65, with thirty > proceeds. 
years teaching experience. The minimum is $50.00 While saving under this plan, you have life 
a month. State Life Endowment policies will 
provide additional retirement income for you in 
the amount desired. 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under a State 


insurance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the Double Indemnity accidental death bene- 
fit, and the Disability provision. If you quit the 


Life Endowment savings plan. Under this plan plan, you receive the Cash Value, according nd 
you save a part of your salary each month, in the number of yo oe have owned the policy. 
units equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. It is always . good investment, and provides addi- 
These savings provide the premiums for a State tional retirement income for you at maturity. 

Life Endowment policy. The policy may mature Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
in twenty years, or at a specific age—65 years for é did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws ° 


OOO 


example. At maturity you may arrange for a will be glad to give you full information upon 
Travel Fund, an additional income for your Retire- request, using the return card below. 
(EOE EFSF SO SF SO SO SP EO SO SP EF EF EF SE EF EF EE ET EE ET SE SF SP SP PSP SO SP SP SO SP SO SPS 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 


For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
service. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 
and Newman College, and was for fifteen years a 
teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 





He has had many years’ experience in serving the life 


Oe ee ee ee 


| insurance needs of teachers and educators. 
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THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana , ; A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 





OVER FORTY-NINE YEARS IN TENMESSE FE 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 


Name 55h ix AEA cs 
1-2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building Title as ....... Birth Date .. ar 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE Address Peach Ping Rev OD ea es SAT ae 
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The covers of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
this year will picture shrines, monuments, 
and historic places in Tennessee. The state 
offers such a variety of historic buildings, 
monuments of different kinds, and other 
reminders of its interesting and often tur- 
bulent past that the choice of only nine 
photographs from the many good ones 
available was difficult. We kept wishing 
that it were possible to use them all, from 
the picture of the ruins of old Fort Lou- 
doun to that of the memorial erected in 
1947 “to perpetuate the legend of Ameri- 
can railroading and the man whose name 
became its symbol of daring and romance— 
Casey Jones.” Rejecting the photograph of 
the simple tombstone in Jackson, Tennes- 
see, as just a bit somber for the cover of 
the magazine, we lingered, nevertheless, 
over the inscription: “To the memory of 
the locomotive engineer, whose name as 
‘Casey Jones’ became a part of folklore 
and the American language. ‘For I’m going 
to run her till she leaves the rail—or make 
it on time with the southbound mail.’” 

Many of the photographs tempted us to 
wander off in search of a history book, a 
biography, volumes of memoirs, or collec- 
tions of old letters. We also felt the im- 
pulse (in spite of the summer’s thermome- 
ter-shaking temperatures) to make some 
leisurely journeys through our newly 
adopted state. In making final choices we 
tried to have regard for variety of place 
and subject, so that we could offer at least 
a sample of what may be found in all 
three sections of Tennessee. We hope that 
the series will please you. If the cover 
evokes a feeling of pride, a pleasant mem- 
ory, or the desire to review Tennessee his- 
tory, it has served its purpose. The photo- 
graphs were made available through the 
courtesy of the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, which continues its 
policy of generosity with its materials. 


I; m el, y In terview 


We felt such pleasure in belonging to 
one of the thirteen state and territorial or- 
ganizations eligible to send a representa- 
tive to the editors’ conference at NEA 
headquarters in Washington that we 
copied down some statistics. (A certain 
amount of inspiration is necessary to make 
us copy numbers, and pride in the TEA’s 
record of professional interest provided 
enough motivation to make the task a 
pleasure.) According to the NEA Mem- 
bership Summary of May, 1954, Tennes- 
see ranks fourth with 89% of its teachers 
members of the NEA. The state’s NEA 
membership is 85% of its state organization 


membership; Tennessee is twelfth in the 
list of states. 

Editors from states in which state asso- 
ciation membership is more than 75% of 
NEA membership studied with the NEA 
editorial staff certain problems common to 
both state and national publications. We 
would report, instead of more statistics or 
a summary of workshop sessions, an extra- 
curricular activity. This time we yielded 
to an impulse to visit a memorial, be- 
cause we wanted to review certain inscrip- 
tions, which, however familiar they may 
be, always gain new meaning when reread 
and acquire the more freshness and beauty 
the more they are pondered. We admit a 
rather pronounced hero-worship for the 
man who wrote the lines, the statesman 
who among other things was an architect, 
a musician, an inventor, a linguist, an 
author—and an educator of enduring fame. 
We read all the panels, repeating some 
of the sentences. “Establish the law for 
educating the common people. This it is 
the business of the state to effect and on 
a general plan.” Then we checked our 
memory of the stirring declaration that 
might have been fashioned for the present 
hour: “I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” Here 
was no “coat which fitted . . . a boy”; it 
required man-sized shoulders. 


Flew Movi e 


A photograph of the Jefferson Memorial 
and a part of the defiance of tyranny ap- 
pear on the announcement of the fourth 
in the series of motion pictures produced 
by the NEA and affiliated state education 
associations. In the film, entitled “Freedom 
to Learn,” the question of whether or not 
freedom to learn can be controlled and 
still be freedom is honestly and seriously 
presented. It is not a glamorous picture, nor 
does it provide an easy answer. 

We certainly do not wear the mantle of 
a prophet, but we predict that this film 
will prove to be a worthy successor to 
“Skippy and the Three R’s,” the motion 
picture which won the high praise of 
critics generally, received a Golden Reel 
Award in the first American Film Assem- 
bly in Chicago, and has been entered in 
the international competitions in Venice 
and Edinburgh. The TEA has made the 
film available to schools and civic groups 
through the University of Tennessee Film 
Library for the cost of mailing and han- 
dling and through the State Department 
of Education Film Library free of charge. 
We hope that you will see it, that you will 
recommend it to parent groups and other 
community organizations, and that you 
will use it with public relations materials. 
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THE COVER 
SHILOH 


The small boy stands in Shiloh National 
Military Park beside a cannon overlooking 
the Tennessee River. Here in West Ten- 
nessee near Savannah are a imager 4 
3,730 acres that belong to all the people 
of the United States, and the story of 
Shiloh is theirs in history and in literature. 
Of the twenty-one states represented in the 
battle, twelve have monuments on the 
battlefield. 

A unique system of markers clarifies the 
history of the Battle of Shiloh, called in 
the Northern newspapers of the time the 

“Battle of Pittsburg Landing.” Shiloh was 

the first great battle of the West in the 
Civil War. It was a grim, bloody, two- 
day battle, fought largely by raw volun- 
teers in the spring mud on Sunday, April 
6, and Monday, April 7, 1862. The South 
claimed the rst day’s victory, but the 
North was the victor on the day that de- 
termined the outcome. 

. all is hushed at Shiloh.” Visitors 
come to gaze at the beautiful Confederate 
Monument, to see the cannons along 
Grant’s last line, to look at a monument in 
the form of the stump of a tree erected to 
the memory of a brave Wisconsin infantry- 
man. Tourists visit a new Shiloh Meeting 
House which stands on the site of the 
original church. And as they go about the 
park, they are reminded of another period 
of history, already old when General Sher- 
man posted a battery at Shiloh Church 
early on that Sunday morning in April, old 
when a middle-aged colonel named Nathan 
Bedford Forrest routed the pursuers late 
the following Tuesday, “down the road a 
piece” at Fallen Timbers. These reminders 
are Indian mounds, about thirty of them 
in the area, all but one, flat-topped plat- 
form mounds. 

Shiloh has inspired the writers of every 
generation since it was fought. “The 
Drummer Boy of Shiloh,” subject of drama 
and song, has become a legend. Among 
the many well-known writers who have 
dealt with the story of the battle, Herman 
Melville, with his poem “Shiloh,” might be 
chosen to represent the earlier years, and 
Shelby Foote, with his historical novel 

“Shiloh,” to represent our own. (Photo- 


graph by Paul Moore made available 
through the courtesy of the Tennessee De- 
partment of Conservation. ) 
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Quotation for September 


The great object of the schools—an object dear to the heart of every 
lover of his kind—is, to exercise and to strengthen the minds of the 
children; to save them from vicious associations and from depraved 
habits; to lead them to the perception and the love of truth in the 
exact sciences; to give them a delight in exploring the vast world of 
natural history, where, at every step, they are surrounded by the proofs 
of the greatness and goodness of God; and thus to prepare them as far 
as by any human means they can be prepared to bring a clearer and 
stronger mind and less selfish and impure affections, a more ardent 
love of man and a higher reverence for God, to the decision of those 
momentous questions of time and eternity which in the last resort each 
man must not only decide for himself, but must abide the conse- 
quences of his decision.—Horace MANN in Thoughts 








Published monthly during the school year, except twice in October. Entered as 
second-class matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for by 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. Membership 
dues, which include THe Teacner, $4.00 a year. Subscription to nonmembers, 
$1.00 a year. Per copy, 15 cents. 


Helen White Gentry, Associate Editor 





Lion Oil Company Sponsors Its 


5th ANNUAL 





SCHOLARSHIP 





PROGRAM 





Southern Teachers and Students Will Have Opportunity to Compete 
for 12 College Scholarships and 315 Other Cash Awards 


For the fifth successive year, Lion 
Oil Company is sponsoring a series 
of essay contests for Southern 
teachers and students. The Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund was established 
in 1950, and has already awarded 
1,075 prizes worth more than 
$97,000 to winning contestants. 


THREE $1,200 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties where 
Lion Oil products are sold. 

These teacher scholarships are intended 
to help Southern teachers obtain ad- 
vanced education, and in that way, help 
provide Southern students greater edu- 
cational advantages through better 
instruction. 


The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suffi- 
cient to cover not only tuition costs, but 





the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the 
winner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


TRAVEL GRANTS AND OTHER PRIZES 


To reward more teachers, the Scholar- 
ship Fund provides a second award of 
a $400 cash Travel Grant and eleven 
other prizes of $75 each in each of the 
three “zones” of competition. 


SCHOOLS WIN, TOO! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will re- 
ceive $100 cash for use in purchasing 
books for the school library. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your high honor 
and accomplishment will be furnished 
the school for affixing to the books 
purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion 
Oil products are sold is eligible to enter 
the teacher-essay contests. 


THE “THREE-ZONE”’ SYSTEM 


Under the ‘‘three-zone’”’ system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and have a better chance of 
winning. 


Zone ‘‘A”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Arkansas and Texas. 


Zone “‘B”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Zone ‘‘C”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Mississippi and Alabama. 


The Rules Book lists specific counties 
in each zone. 








MISS WILLIE MAE WILLIFORD, 
teacher at Greenwood (Miss.) High 
School, carried off a $1,200 scholar- 
ship the first time she entered a Lion 
Oil Scholarship contest for Southern 
teachers. Her essay won first place 
in Zone “C” in the 1953-54 contest. 
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MISS MARJORIE WALKER, teacher 
at Lewisville (Ark.) High School, won 
first prize in Zone “A”—a $1,200 
Scholarship she is using during three 
summer periods at East Texas State 
Teachers College to complete work 
for her M. A. degree. 


MRS. FRED A. BOETTCHER, teacher 
at Millington (Tenn.) Central High 
School, gave a special party for 
students after her entry won a $1,200 
Scholarship—first prize in Zone “B” 
of the 1953-54 scholarship contest 
for teachers. 


ALEX C. WADE IV, a 14-year-old 
freshman at Hillsboro High School, 
Nashville, Tenn., is the youngest stu- 
dent ever to win a major Lion Oil 
Award. His essay earned a $1,000 
scholarship in the final student con- 
test of the 1953-54 school year. 
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HOW TO ENTER 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words 
or less on the contest subject. Essays 
must be written with pen or typewriter. 
Sign your name, street address and title. 
Include the name and address of the 
school in which you teach, and the name 
and title of your superior. Send your 
essay to: Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Subject of the contest is: 

“HOW I CAN PREPARE MY STUDENTS 
FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING” 

The Lion Oil teacher-essay contest in 
each of the three zones ends February 


4, 1955, and all entries must be post- 
marked before midnight on that date. 


JUDGING 


As in the past, teachers’ essays will be 
judged by leading Southern educators 
selected from high-ranking colleges and 
universities. 


ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 


Cannon Franklin Moore 
Carroll Gibson Obion 
Cheatham Haywood Robertson 
Chester Henderson Rutherford 
Coffee Henry Shelby 
Davidson Humphreys’ Stewart 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dickson Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Madison Williamson 
Fayette Montgomery Wilson 


STUDENT-ESSAY CONTESTS 
INCLUDE AWARDS FOR TEACHERS 


This will be the fifth successive year Lion 
Oil has offered a rich educational oppor- 
tunity to Southern youth through its 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund. 

During the school year of 1954-55, a 
series of three student-essay contests will 
be held in each of three “zones”. The 
major prizes will be nine all-expense, 
one-year college scholarships, each valued 
at $1,000. Scholarships cover tuition, 
and a large part, or all, of incidental 





ROBERT B. RAWLS, JR., teacher at 
Hillsboro High School, received a 
$200 cash award as teacher-sponsor 
of Alex Wade IV (at left). He was 
one of 192 Southern teachers who 
received prizes for sponsoring win- 
ning students in the 1953-54 contest. 
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expenses for laboratory fees, books, room 
and board. 

In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards 
will be given in each of the three con- 
tests in each zone, or a total of 135 merit 
awards for the three zone areas. 


TEACHERS SHARE IN PRIZES 


Contest rules call for teacher sponsor- 
ship of each student entering an essay 
in the contests. Teacher-sponsors of 
$1,000 Scholarship Award winners will 
receive $200 cash. Sponsors of merit 
award winners will receive $25. 


LIBRARY AWARD FOR SCHOOLS 


A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each Scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of 
library books. Handsome bookplates, 
telling of the winner’s accomplishment, 
will be furnished to the school for place- 
ment in the books purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil. 

The three ‘‘zones’” designated for the 
teacher-essay contest (described briefly 
on the opposite page and detailed com- 
pletely in the Rules Book) apply to the 
student-essay contest also. Each student 
competes only against students from his 
or her own zone. 


FIRST STUDENT CONTEST 


The first contest opens September 1, 
1954, and closes October 15, 1954. 


The essay subject is: 
‘‘Why I Want a College Education.’’ 


HOW STUDENTS ENTER 


Students must write and submit an origi- 
nal essay of 500 words or less on the 
current contest subject. The essay should 
be approved by the teacher and mailed 
to the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El 
Dorado, Arkansas. (See Rules Book for 
details of front cover form.) 

Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 
We sincerely hope you will continue to 
give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 


RULES BOOKS AVAILABLE 


For complete and detailed rules of both 
the teacher-essay and the student-essay 
programs, please fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


GOOD LUCK! 


The Fund was established because 
of Lion Oil Company’s enduring 
faith in the Southland and its prog- 
ress...to assist the sons and 
daughters of its ‘‘good neighbors’’ 
to train for future leadership. 


Expansion of the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund to reward more Southern 
teachers was undertaken as an 
expression of Lion Oil Company’s 
enduring faith in our teachers and 
their important task; and because 
of a desire to assist these teachers 
and the boys and girls they teach, 
so that the South may continue to 
progress and remain the best pos- 
sible place in which to live and 
work. Good luck to you... from 
Lion Oil! 


Send for FREE copy of rules book now! 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 

El Dorado, Arkansas 

Gentlemen: 

| am interested in the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund Contest which provides 
scholarships for teachers for their further 
education. Please send me the booklet 
of Complete Rules and Information on 


to encourage my students to enter the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay con- 
tests for Southern High School students. 
| would like to have 
Rules Booklets covering Student-Essay 
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TOP FLIGHT 


**School Paper Supplies’’ 


A dependable product—in pace 
with Modern Times 
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Materials Catalogue , 
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THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND THE TEACHER 


It has not always been a four-point program. In 1936 
it was an eight-point program, and in 1946, a three-point 
program. It was a four-point program in 1950 and in 
1952. 

There is no magic in having a certain number of points 
in a legislative program. It just so happens that the 
greatest and most immediate needs of the schools in 
Tennessee at this time fall into four categories: the need 
for funds to retain the present program, better salaries for 
teachers, a sound retirement system, and adequate sup- 
port for higher education. 

The Representative Assembly of the TEA has been 
adopting legislative programs for many years, but never 
has it adopted one which calls for so much new money. 
The current legislative program is the most ambitious, the 
most expensive, and at the same time the most needed 
one ever undertaken by our association. The program 
calls for the greatest salary increase ever asked. The top 
salary under the state salary schedule for a teacher with 
a bachelor’s degree and maximum experience would be 
increased from $2,580 to $3,500. Most people will agree 
that this is a reasonable request, but there are many 
people who think teachers are making too much already. 

It is not the intention here to present arguments for the 
program. We are assuming that all school people know 
the facts and can make a case for the program. We are 
only trying to point out that any program which calls 
for an increase of approximately $30,000,000 a year is 
a major undertaking and must have the united support 
of all school people. A lot of work has been done on the 
state level and on the local level, but much more remains 
to be done. 

Many teachers have been active as members of local 
committees, but not all teachers serve on a committee. 
What can you do as an individual teacher to help pro- 
mote the program? It has been pointed out just what the 
program means to the teacher. The teacher means much 
to the program also, because the combined efforts of all 
will be necessary to convince the people that the achieve- 
ment of this program is necessary for the welfare of the 
children of the state. 

Here are some of the ways you can help: 


1. Cooperate with your local committees when asked 
to help. 

2. If your committees are not active, do what you can 
to get them to work. 

8. Understand the program and be able to make a case 
for it. If every teacher would assume responsibility 
for explaining the program to all organizations to 


which he belongs and to all his friends and relatives, 
it would do much to make the needs of education 
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known to the people. This is essential to the suc- 
cess of the program. 


4, Use “For These Our Children” and help distribute 
copies to the parents of the children you teach. 


5. Do the best job of teaching this year that you have 
ever done. If every teacher would do this, it would 
provide the answer to those few people who say, 
“Some teachers make more than they are worth.” 
The teacher inevitably has great influence on the 
children he teaches. If this influence is for good, if 
the parents think the teacher is doing well by their 
children, they will be friends of the teacher. If they 
have respect for and confidence in the teachers of 
their children, they likely will have a high regard 
for all teachers. This is most important in a long- 
range public relations program for the improvement 
of education. 


This is an ambitious program and an expensive pro- 
gram, but it can be realized if we can convince the peo- 
ple that the welfare of their children is at stake. This will 
not be easy, because there is much money involved. 
None of us enjoy paying more taxes. If the program can 
be financed from present sources of revenue, then no 
group will be happier than the teachers. We have to pay 
taxes too. But if new taxes are necessary, and this may 
well be true, the people must support our program more 
strongly than ever before. If members of the legislature 
are to vote new revenue, they must be supported 
strongly by those who elect them. 

The realization of the four-point program will mean 
much to every teacher in Tennessee and we must have 
better salaries and a sound retirement system to meet the 
competition. However, the realization of the program 
will mean much more to the children of our state. The 
thousands of new children coming into the schools each 
year must have schoolrooms, equipment, supplies, and 
most important of all, they must have teachers. The 
crowding of schoolrooms with forty and fifty children 
makes it more difficult for the teacher, but the children 
are the ones who suffer most, because a teacher cannot 
do for a larger number of children what he can do for 
thirty. The importance of the children is the paramount 
issue, and we as school people should emphasize it. 

The superintendent, the supervisor, the individual 
teacher, the personnel of institutions of higher learning— 
all school people—must join hands with school board 
members, members of parent-teacher associations, farm 
bureau members, members of the American Legion—all 
friends of education—to promote this program. 

Adoption by the TEA Representative Assembly makes 
a program official, but adoption by the state legislature 
makes it law. 








™ We Met in 
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== Manhattan 


For the Ninety-second 


Setting: Twenty thousand teachers needed space. 


QO VER two hundred Tennesseans 
among the twenty thousand 
teachers, school administrators, and 
friends of education attending the 
open convention in New York City 
from June 27 to July 2 were aware 
that there was a tradition to be up- 
held and serious work to be done. 
Joining forces with almost five thou- 
sand officially accredited delegates 
from other teachers’ associations, 
they were proud to be a part of a 
convention outstanding for the rich- 
ness and variety of its programs and 
unequivocal in the statement of its 
position. 

In six business sessions at Madison 
Square Garden the delegates elected 
new leadership, outlined the policies 
which would govern the organization 
through the coming year, and 
adopted resolutions expressing the 
opinion of the organized profession. 
A telegram signed “Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower” brought the President’s good 
wishes, Mayor Robert Wagner wel- 
comed the teachers to the city, and 
able speakers discussed educational 
matters from broad international im- 
plications to classroom discipline. 
Dinners, receptions, pageants, musi- 
cal programs, state breakfasts—these 
left little time for even a ball game 
or a play. More than a hundred dis- 
cussion and information sessions and 
meetings of committees and com- 
missions gave all attending the con- 
vention a chance to talk about their 
interests and to gain useful informa- 
tion. Visitors jammed the exhibit hall 
on the lower level of Madison 
Square Garden to view over two 
hundred commercial exhibits of edu- 





Family Affair: Davidson County was 
well represented by the two attrac- 
tive families of Marshall Foster and 
Talmadge Miller. 


cational materials, services, and 
equipment and thronged to the non- 
commercial exhibits sponsored by 
the New York City Public Schools 
and to the Columbia Bicentennial 
Exhibit based on the theme “Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and to the Free 
Use Thereof.” 

Thousands of teachers attended 
the seven programs held in the UN 
General Assembly under the joint 
sponsorship of the UN and the NEA; 
in one day 5,389 took the UN 


Annual NEA Convention 


Guided Tours, described as 10% 
sightseeing and 90% information. 
Various subjects pertinent to the 
general topic for consideration, 
“Education and the United Nations,” 
were discussed by leaders in edu- 
cation and in international affairs. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s address on 
“Human Rights” was heard by a 
crowd which broke all previous UN 
attendance records. 


. . . stood up to be counted 


A number of the resolutions 
adopted by the delegates in the Gen- 
eral Assembly dealt with pressing 
issues of the time. Not only did the 
assembly vote favorably on the reso- 
lutions calling for continued govern- 
ment aid for federally affected areas, 
but it called for the appropriation of 
funds for school building construc- 
tion, for vocational education up to 





Friends and Neighbors: E. H. Win- 
drow, TEA President Rex Turman, 
and Mrs. J. E. Windrow greet an old 
friend, Dr. Willis Sutton of Atlanta. 
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Thomas and 
Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald (above) were 
in charge of state headquarters. 


Responsible: Erwin 


the full amount authorized by exist- 
ing legislation, and for careful con- 
sideration of any proposed legisla- 
tion designed to modify the present 
program. For the first time the na- 
tional organization advocated the 
passage of legislation giving federal 
assistance to the states for financing 
an adequate salary scale for teachers. 
The resolution stated that all such 
federal funds should be apportioned 
on an objective formula, adminis- 
tered by the United States Office of 
Education, and channeled through 
the regular state educational agen- 
cies. 

The delegates approved a salary 
scale of a minimum $4,000 for be- 
ginners holding a bachelor’s degree 
through a maximum $9,000 for teach- 
ers with a master’s and over fifteen 
years of experience. (Tennessee’s 
minimum, $2,230; maximum, 
$2,940. ) 

The principle embodied in the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States with regard to 
racial segregation was confirmed as 
reflecting long established provisions 
of the platform of the NEA. The reso- 
lution concluded: “The Association 
urges that all citizens approach this 
matter of integration in the public 
schools with the spirit of fair play 
and good will which has always been 
an outstanding characteristic of the 
American people. It is the conviction 
of the Association that all problems 
of integration in our schools are cap- 
able of solution by citizens of intel- 
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ligence, saneness, and reasonableness 
working together in the interest of 
national unity and for the common 
good of all.” 

The delegates approved a resolu- 
tion asserting belief in the funda- 
mental freedoms. “The Association, 
therefore, condemns the efforts of 
those who advocate book burnings, 
purges, or other devices which are, 
in effect, an expression of lack of con- 


Consultation: John Richardson and 
Harry Upperman (below) confer 
during assembly debate. 








Za 


Colloquy on the Roof: A. B. Cooper, Billy Stevens, Robert Neil, and W. O. 


fidence in the integrity, loyalty, and 
good judgment of the American peo- 
ple.” The assembly would commend 
groups which have resisted the in- 
timidating efforts of persons and or- 
ganizations to force the cancellation 
of speakers, raised its voice for the 
rights of freedom of thought and ex- 
pression and access to the thoughts 
of others as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. While recognizing the right 
of legislative bodies to conduct inves- 
tigations directed toward prospective 
legislation, agreeing that educators 
called upon to testify in such investi- 
gations should do so fully and frank- 
ly, the delegates voiced their belief 
that the processes of investigation 
should be conducted with adequate 
safeguards for the constitutional 
rights of individual citizens, lest the 
activities of investigating committees 
threaten the local control of schools 
which is so essential to our decen- 
tralized system of education and the 
survival of American freedoms. 


Waurine Walker, director of teach- 
er relations and certification for the 
Texas Education Agency, Austin, 
was elected without opposition to 
succeed Georgia’s William A. Early 
as president. 


(Continued on page 20) 





Warren talk things over after a state meeting at the Statler. 


Help Smokey 


BY GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist for Elementary Science 
U. S. Office of Education 


IVE years ago a small, singed, 

hot-footed bear lay helpless on 
the ground in New Mexico. A fire 
had raged through the forest that 
had been his home, leaving desola- 
tion in its path. Around this hapless 
creature were the charred remains 
of trees and forest plants and of 
animals that were unable to escape 
the flames or survive the intense 
heat. A burning match from the 
hand of a careless person had trans- 
formed acres of the green forest into 
miles of black waste. 

Rangers from the New Mexico 
Game Department, walking through 
this still smoking wreck to survey the 
damage, chanced upon this three- 
month-old bear. Carefully they 
gathered him up and took him for 
medical treatment. 

As health and spirit returned to 
the bear, those who took care of 
him began to think of him as a sym- 
bol that might increase the public’s s 
concern over forest fire disaster. “If 
this small animal could talk,” they 
thought, “he would be of great help 
in our program of fire prevention.” 





Stark reminder of the cost of care- 
lessness. 
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Smokey, recovered from his burns, boards the plane for his new home in 
Washington, D. C., 1949. 


This was the beginning of a small 
bear’s big story. He was called 
Smokey and taken to Washington, 
D. C., in a Piper Cub. He received 
an official welcome at the National 
Airport and was introduced to his 
new home at the Washington Zoo. 

Today Smokey is a_ full-grown 
bear and an honorary member of 
safety clubs, fire departments, and 
countless other organizations. He is a 
television artist, a model for posters 
and cartoons, a movie-actor—a na- 
tion-wide symbol for forest fire pre- 
vention. 

When Smokey made the cover of 
a national news magazine, people 
became increasingly interested in 
him and his message, so much so that 
it became necessary for the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass 
legislation to protect his character 
and ensure that the use of Smokey 
as a symbol would be in the public 
interest. Thus, Smokey is legally 
associated only with projects that 
promote greater care in prevention 
of forest fires. 

As an example of this, a toy manu- 
facturer produces a “Smokey” bear 
that is sold in stores. A detachable 
ranger’s badge comes with this toy 
as well as a membership card which, 
after it is filled out and mailed to 
Smokey Bear Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25 
D. C., entitles the young owner of 


this “Smokey” to membership in the 
Junior Forest Rangers. Other mate- 
rial appealing to boys and girls is 
also included. In stores oud else- 
where you will continue to see all 
kinds of things using the Smokey 
symbol. These have all complied 
with the terms of the Smokey Bear 
Legislation. 

Smokey Teaches Conservation 

In a recent article dealing with 
Smokey and his impact on the prob- 
lem of forest fire prevention, a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Forest Service quotes 
a mother who wrote: 

“Our hero Smokey is greatly 
admired by the small fry, and 
the change of signs on the bus 
placards always brings com- 
ment from my little daughter. 
The ads are scanned with avid 
interest for new pictures of 
Smokey, and heaven help the 
individual who throws matches 
and cigarettes out of car win- 
dows. To my consternation and 
amusement, she tells the individ- 
ual off. I notice that these per- 
sons don’t do it again in her 
presence. The posters are doing 
a remarkable job in helping all 
of us, and especially the young, 
to become conscious of the 
waste, destruction, and grief 
caused by forest fires. We hope 
to see Smokey for a long time 
to come.” 
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Many and_ varied organizations 
have been involved in promoting the 
campaign symbolized by Smokey. It 
has given direction and impetus to 
a national movement of primary im- 
portance. Through their acquaint- 
ance with Smokey, countless school 
children are changing their be- 
havior toward forest fire prevention. 


We are generally agreed, I pre- 
sume, that there is quite a gap be- 
tween “learning the facts” and ac- 
tually “changing behavior.” In safety 
education, for example, it is one 
thing for a child to be able to answer 
plus and minus correctly to items on 
an examination and quite another 
for him to remember to wait for the 
light and to ride his bicycle on the 
facing-traffic side of the road. So it 
is with conservation practices. Most 
children know that they should make 
sure that camp fires are extinguished, 
that matches should be completely 
“out” before they are thrown away, 
etc. Most grown-ups know it too, but 
somebody starts the forest fires that 
each year do untold damage to for- 
ests, animals, and lands. And they 
do it through carelessness. 





pledge. 


A continuous educational program 
may eventually produce a more en- 
lightened public—children of school 
age, teachers, hunters, fishermen—a 
public that believes in the impor- 
tance of behaving according to the 
facts. One thing this education must 
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Hot, dry summers of the last three years have created tinderbox 
conditions in the forests of Tennessee. Last year an intensified 
state conservation program and the cooperation of many 
agencies, industries, individuals, and the public in general 
prevented a repetition of the wholesale destruction of forests 
that took place in 1952, when 1,058,717 acres burned. Even 


so, the state cannot afford to lose 92,524 acres—last year’s loss 
from fire. This article will be of help to the many teachers who 


are trying to reduce that loss by taking the school conservation 


program seriously. 


have, especially for younger people, 
is something to make it real, to make 
it believable and graphic, to make it 
interesting and important. 


Teachers Can Help Smokey 


The prevention of forest fires is 
everybody's business. School people 
especially need to become increas- 
ingly aware that such a statement 
involves positive action. The follow- 
ing specific suggestions are made by 
our Forest Service and others who 
have given considerable thought to 


Smokey leads Girl Scouts in the “I Will Be Careful” forest fire preventiom 


forest conservation and protection; 
these may help us focus attention 
more directly on this phase of con- 
servation education: (1) There 
must be definite provision in the 
curriculum for the study of conserva- 
tion of our forests at several grade 





levels during the school life of our 
children. (2) The instruction must 
be so related to the experience of the 
learners as to make the ideas mean- 
ingful and thus promote desirable 
behavior. (3) Adults who live and 
work with children must set an ex- 
ample of good conservation prac- 
tices. Such practices must not be 
considered “good for kids but of less 
importance to others.” 


Interested teachers have a number 
of resources available at both state 
and national levels to help them in 
this phase of conservation education. 
The State Forestry Department or 
State Forestry Agency located in the 
capital city of each state is an ex- 
cellent source of assistance. Here 
teachers may obtain bulletins, post- 
ers, and other printed materials, mo- 
tion pictures, advice and information 
specifically related to the problems in 
the specific state. Local foresters or 
forest fire wardens can supply help- 
ful information and _ suggestions. 


The following teaching aids may 
now be obained: (1) A recent pub- 
lication for teachers, giving up-to- 
date available sources of material on 
forest conservation, including infor- 
mation about Smokey, entitled 
Materials To Help Teach Forest 
Conservation. Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, K-28 Re- 
vised April, 1953. (Free.) (2) 
Forest Service Films available on 
loan for educational purposes, 1953- 
54. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Five cents.) (3) A motion picture 
combining the talents of Smokey and 
Hopalong Cassidy is currently avail- 
able from the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
State Foresters. 
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You Can Make November 7-13 





Let Education Week Visitors See the ‘‘Real Thing’’— 
Scenes Typical of Today's Schools 





A chemistry class busy with experiments (Tennessee High School, 
Bristol). 


A fifth grade beginning its day with the Pledge of Allegiance (Holston 
Heights School, Bristol). 
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A Week To Remember 


“Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility” is again the general theme 
of American Education Week, No- 
vember 7-13. During these seven 
days, the schools have an opportun- 
ity to open the doors to good public 
relations that can continue through- 
out the year, an opportunity to make 
“a lesson assignment for every citi- 
zen’ and to re-examine the educa- 
tional programs of their communities. 
Many schools across the state re- 
ported memorable programs last 
year. Here are two stories that tell 
what made the week successful. 


Tiny Trousdale’s Big Week 


Gorpon H. TuRNER 
Staff Correspondent 
The Nashville Tennessean 


On a per capita or square foot 
basis, one of Tennessee’s least coun- 
ties may have done most about 
National Education Week and Ar- 
mistice Day in 1953. Trousdale 
County, of which Hartsville is the 
county seat, is only 116 square miles 
in size, and according to a late head 
count, has just 5511 people. But 
every square mile and nearly every- 
body in the county contributed 
something to the biggest such “week” 
and “day” in the history of the to- 
bacco rich area. 

Months ago education officials, 
teachers, and PTA groups saw Edu- 
cation Week coming and decided to 
do more about it this year than put 
up a few posters. Trousdale’s schools 
have gone forward fast of late, but 
there is much to be done yet, they 
reasoned. Then Armistice Day 
loomed up again and the local 
American Legion post and other 
veteran’s organizations began to 
wish for more than a flag-waving 
ceremony. 

About that time, C. H. Wilburn, 
county school head, conferred with 
the public relations committee of 
Trousdale teachers to work out the 
best possible program for Education 
Week. 

PTA groups offered to go all out 
and soon veterans’ leaders agreed 
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to join school forces in a celebration 
of the American heritage and to 
pledge stronger efforts than ever to 
keep it. It was recalled that the 
American Legion and the National 
Education Association jointly orig- 
inated American Education Week 
way back in 1921. Usually since, the 
former has kept Armistice Day under 
its wings while the latter nurtured 
Education Week. This year they de- 
cided to unite and gather in every- 
body. 

Never did an idea snowball so 
fast. The mayor focused attention 
on plans by an early proclamation, 
and a steering committee got to 
work. Nearly all the churches started 
off the week with sermons based on 
“Our Moral and Spiritual Founda- 
tions.” Through all the week prac- 
tically every show window featured 
an exhibit depicting the American 
way of life in everything from “Books 
from 1835 to 1953” and “Coopera- 
tion Between Home, School, and 
Church” to “FFA and FHA Work” 
and “Education for Health.” 

In a walk over town I saw throngs 
of people intently gazing at these 
displays, conceived and arranged by 
adult groups and school children in 
every corner of the county. Two 
things impressed me as I looked, 
thought, and talked with others: 
popular interest came because so 
many had a part in it all, and it was 
a much better way to emphasize 
American ideals than for the high 


government officials to be yelling. 


“Traitor’and “Liar” at each other. 

A mile-long parade in Hartsville 
set off formal Armistice Day doings 
in early afternoon. Behind the 
Legion color guard came the county 
high school band and members of 
veterans’ organizations. Next came 
teachers and pupils from schools 
identified by —placards—Wilson, 
King’s, Beech Grove, Barthelia, 
Providence, Walnut Grove, Cato, 
and Hartsville. 

Each section had a “motif.” For 
example, Wilson’s first graders with 


book satchels, dolls, and teddy bears, 
depicted America at its real grass 
roots. Hartsville’s seventh and eighth 
graders, impersonating those “who 
should cooperate for better schools” 
—governor, magistrates, board mem- 
bers, newspapers, parents, teachers, 
and children—followed a float carry- 
ing an “Ignorance” casket to its 
burial! 

In the parade were many other 
floats, all of big-town proportions. 
“Everyone Needs the Bible,” spon- 
sored by the high school Bible Club, 
was centered by a huge “book” rep- 
resenting the Scriptures. The pep 
squad and H-Club float carried stars 
from the school’s four major sports; 
another had the entire football squad 
in uniform with six pretty cheerlead- 
ers; that of eleventh graders played 
up our freedoms. 

Floats of the FFA and FHA 
showed youngsters at their projects; 
the Cato float had a complete school 
room with teacher, pupils, desks, and 
all equipment. On the Lions Club 
float stood  eighty-five-year-old 

“Uncle Lip” Stubblefield, nationally 
famed for annual Easter-egg hunts 
on his farm open to the world, and 
who hasn’t missed a meeting of his 
club in nearly twenty years! 

The celebration ended with a pro- 
gram in front of the courthouse. The 
Legion presented a flag to the schools 
as “a common tie between the foun- 
dation and defense of democracy.” 
There were speeches and mass sing- 
ing, and the schools announced con- 
tinuous open house. This welding of 
two events for one big day was de- 
scribed as the most beautiful and 
wholesome day in the eighty-three- 
year history of this tiny county, 
named for William Trousdale, who, 
after fighting by Andrew Jackson's 
side at New Orleans, was governor 
of the state a hundred years ago. 
(Permission to adapt Mr. Turner's 
story, which appeared in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, Nov. 20, 1953, 
granted by the Nashville Tennes- 
sean. ) 


How effective American Education Week will be depends on 
early planning. See the NEA folder for suggestions about plans, 
cooperating agencies, committees, activities, and press releases. 
Remember that additional help can be obtained if you ask for it 


soon. 


Write to American Education Week, National Education 


Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Education Week in 
Humboldt 


Mrs. J. D. WARMACK 
Humboldt Elementary School 


The parents became aware that 
something was about to happen, 
something important, when children 
began coming home from school 
with big ideas and bigger demands. 
“Let me stay up just a little longer 
tonight, because I have to make a 
poster, and Dad, you and Mother 
are going to visit our school. Mr. 
McCarley says you have a responsi- 
bility. Come every day if you want 
to, but you've got to come Friday! 
That’s Open House Day.” 


(Continued on page 29) 








Eighth- pcr ‘ats stain to 5 fit 
the pattern to the cloth ( Bristol, 
Tennessee, Junior High School). 





The smallest pupils, beginning to 
penetrate the mystery of num- 
bers (Haynesfield School, Bris- 
tol). 
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There are facts and figures that 
The Public Must Know 


Emphasis must be on “public”’ if the public schools are to gain 
adequate support. The public must have full and accurate in- 
formation about the school situation if it is to make its will pre- 
vail and ensure its own best interest. These facts were upper- 
most in the minds of the state’s educational leaders who met for 
the Fourth Annual Leadership Conference in Murfreesboro in 


June. 


“Spread the word from the moun- 
tains to the Mississippi” might have 
been the slogan of the Fourth Annual 
Leadership Conference on the Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College campus 
June 5-7. The four hundred edu- 
cators in attendance knew that in- 
creased support is necessary for 
education in Tennessee and that this 
is a legislative year that will de- 
termine whether the state’s seven 
hundred thousand children are pro- 
vided for or will be forced to go 
begging. 

Members of the conference de- 
voted three days to an intensive 
study of the TEA legislative program 
and to plans for informing the pub- 
lic of the facts about the critical 
school situation. The conference was 
planned to serve as a training school 
for officers of local associations. 


First Assignment 


Knowing that the first step in 
teaching is the mastery of subject 
matter, participants in the confer- 
ence studied each point on the 
legislative program. The facts upon 
which each of the points is grounded 
were discussed freely, and questions 
and opinions were given full con- 
sideration. The study groups into 
which the conference was divided 
agreed that whether or not the pro- 
gram is successful will depend in 
large part on active support by the 
local organizations. Thus it becomes 
the duty of every member on each 
level of the organization to learn 
what the program is and be able to 
discuss it intelligently. Representa- 
tives to the conference agreed also 
that although leadership is necessary 
and informed leadership is indispen- 
sable, the individual teacher must 
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assume a share of the responsibility 
for seeing that the program is 
brought to the attention of legislators 
and of the general public. 

The suggestion that current infor- 
mation about the program be made 
available to members through THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER was favorably 
received. (See “Primer of School 
Finance,” pp. 15-18.) 


“For These Our Children” 


The TEA proceeds on the assump- 
tion that if citizens of the state know 
the truth about school finance and 
are informed of the measures that 
are necessary to provide adequate 
schools for their children, they will 
act without hesitation. Pamphlets 
explaining the reasons for the legis- 
lative objectives and the objectives 
themselves were given to educators 
at the conference for public distribu- 
tion. The pamphlet, entitled “For 
These Our Children,” is simple, 
graphic, and convincing. It empha- 
sizes the fact that the children of 
Tennessee cannot wait for schools to 
be ready for them. The time for their 
education is now. 

Group leaders advised enlisting 
the aid of important citizens in the 
community as speakers and workers 
in the campaign for better schools. 
If leaders in the community realize 
that the future of their schools hangs 
in the balance and work for the en- 
actment of measures affecting their 
own vital interests, the whole com- 
munity can be made aware of what 
interests are nearest and of most 
enduring value. The leaders would 
not ask endorsement of the program 
by individuals or organizations be- 
cause of friendship or other ex- 
traneous reasons. Sure that the 


program stands on its own merits 
because it is founded on fact, sure 
also that it is reasonably and care- 
fully planned, they ask only that 
the public be adequately informed 
and they believe that active support 
will follow. 

Discussion of the use of various 
media for informing the public 
about its schools was an important 
part of the conference program. 
Newspapers are probably the most 
effective medium for continuous 
school publicity, and the radio is a 
tremendous potential force as far as 
publicity is concerned. The groups 
studied the use of newspapers, radio, 
and television, the operation of 
speakers’ bureaus made up of school 
personnel and school patrons, and 
the conducting of follow-up activi- 
ties. 


Work With Legislators 


To be of help to representatives of 
the district in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate in their 
efforts to become better informed 
about school questions, to seek the 
opportunity to present to these men 
and women the point of view of per- 
sons engaged in public education, 
and to encourage the enactment of 
sound school legislation are the 
three purposes endorsed by the con- 
ference. Duties of officers of local 
associations and of the local com- 
mittees on legislation were outlined, 
and the importance of the work of 
the entire membership in seeking 
legislative support was stressed. 

In its relationships with the legis- 
lators, also, the TEA proceeds on the 
assumption that understanding must 
precede support. It asserts its faith 
that the vast majority of legislators 
are willing to work for measures 
which are both reasonable and 
right. Gaining support for the school 
program is not a matter of “pres- 
sure,” but of helping the lawmakers 
to understand current school prob- 
lems. Work with the legislators will 
continue to cut across all party lines, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Primer of School Finance 


Many people ask: 


What becomes of the sales tax dollar? 
Does education get the money from the sales tax? 


This chart supplies the answers. 


Sales Tax Collections 1952-53 
—$51,251,223.60— 


Distribution of Sales Tax 





Education 80% 
$ 41,000,978.88 









One cent of each sales tax dollar is allowed for adminis- 
tration to pay the cost of collecting the tax. 


One and one-half cents of each sales tax dollar goes to 
the sinking fund to help retire the state debt. 


Five cents of each dollar goes to welfare to pay a part of 
the state’s share of the total welfare program. 


Twelve and one-half cents of each dollar goes to the in- 
corporated cities and towns to be used as their governing 
bodies see fit. 


Eighty cents of each dollar goes to education to help pay 
the state’s share of the education program. 
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Other people ask: 


Does the sales tax pay the total education bill? 
Where does the rest of the state school money come 
from? 


This chart supplies the answers (TEA Estimate). 
Total State Appropriation for Education 1953-54 


—$81,520,283— 


Source of the Appropriation 





33.96 7% 


General 
Fund 









15.78 % 
Tobacco 
Tax 










This chart is based upon 1952-53 sales tax and tobacco 
tax collections. As these amounts change the percentages 
will change. 

The millions of dollars spent for education are not the 
true measure of how well Tennessee is providing for her 
children. 

The true measure is: WHAT DO WE SPEND PER 
CHILD? 

Tennessee’s expenditure per child was approximately 
$145 per year in 1953-54. Only three states spent less 
per child. 

The national average expenditure per child was $247, 
or $102 above Tennessee’s expenditure. 
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Schools Need More Money Now 


APPROPRIATIONS MUST BE INCREASED 


The state appropriation must be increased in order to 
maintain the present salary schedule, transportation 
service, and other services. Many teachers are qualifying 
for salary increases by gaining additional training, but 
the major reason for increased costs is an ever-increasing 
school population. 

More Children 

The following table shows what has happened and 

what may be expected in the way of school enrollments: 
Enrollment Increases Grades 1-12 


Year Enrollment 
1944-45 602,436 
1953-54 716,298 
1959-60 823,700° 


The average daily attendance for 1953-54 was 28,830 
above that of 1952-53. The gain was almost 4,000 more 
than the highest previous estimate. 

°Estimate 
More Teachers and Buildings 

These enrollment increases will require the employ- 
ment of 700 new teachers each year and the construction 
of 700 new classrooms. 

It takes four vears to train a teacher and several 
months to build a new building. Plans must be made 
immediately to pay for more teachers and buildings. 
More Busses 

Transportation costs will continue to advance. The fol- 
lowing table shows how the number being transported 
is increasing: 

Growth of Pupil Transportation in Tennessee 


Year Enrolled to be Transported 
1947-48 200,342 
1949-50 952,443 
1953-54 309,696 


As the transportation system grows, the appropriation 
for it must increase. 
Special Education 

As trained personnel become available the cost of 
special education will advance. There are many children 
with speech, hearing, and sight difficulties as well as 
other handicaps who have been unable to receive the 
help due them because of a shortage of teachers trained 
to work in these specialized fields. 

Special Education in Tennssee 


Number taught in 1953-54 9,004 
Number of known severe cases 
not getting instruction 11,590 


Estimated total number of 
children needing some help 
from special education 80,000 
Other Current Operating Expenses 
State appropriations to the local school systems include 
funds for the following: 
1. Travel expenses of certain officials and teachers— 
attendance, supervisors, and teachers of the home- 
bound. 


2. Census enumeration 
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3. Learning and instructional materials 
School plant operation, maintenance, fixed charges 
and other expenses of general control. 

5. Textbooks 

The amount of funds that a county or city school 
system receives for all of these items except the first 
and second is determined by the average daily attend- 
ance in the system. As the attendance increases, appro- 
priations must increase. 

The appropriations for education must be increased 
enough to allow the state salary schedule to be increased 
to $3,500 for a teacher with a degree, with proportionate 
increases for teachers of other training and experience 
categories. 

Low Salary Schedule 

Tennessee has the lowest maximum salary of any state 
in the nation which maintains a state salary schedule. 
The following table illustrates the range in state salary 
schedules: 

Maximum Salary Allowed a Bachelor's 
Degree Teacher on the State Salary Schedule 


New York $5,625 
Delaware 4,400 
Maryland 4,300 
Texas 3,453 
North Carolina 3,420 
South Carolina 2,812 
Tennessee 2.580 


Few Young People Enter Teaching Profession 

The University of Tennessee Bureau of Personnel Serv- 
ice has listed 240 of the June graduates on the Knoxville 
campus who have accepted positions in business, in- 
dustry, and education. It is significant that only eleven 
on the list are elementary teachers and two of these are 
leaving Tennessee. ; 

In the state colleges at Memphis, Murfreesboro, John- 
son City, and Clarksville the situation is better. About 
one-third of the graduates are planning to accept teach- 
ing positions in Tennessee. There is no report on the 
number teaching in elementary schools. A report from 
Tennessee Tech at Cookeville showed that less than 14% 
of its 1953-54 graduates went into teaching. 

The legislature must provide sufficient funds to main- 
tain the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement on a sound 
basis. 

Mr. George Buck of New York, the actuary for the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System, has just com- 
pleted a study of what it will cost the state to maintain 
the retirement system on a sound basis. This is a brief 
discussion of two of his several proposals. 

Mr. Buck’s study showed that the $3,600 limit on 
which contributions are made may be removed at very 
little cost to the state. His study also revealed that the 
date for retiring the cost of prior service (retirement cost 
on the years taught prior to 1945, the date of the passage 
of the law) can be fixed at thirty or forty years rather 
than a shorter period of time, which will make it possi- 
ble to assure the soundness of the system at a lower 
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immediate cost than had heretofore been anticipated. 
Amount Necessary Each Year of the Biennium 
to Maintain the Retirement System and to: 
Increase Needed 
Retire Prior Service in 30 years 


with SS000 Vit oo... coc ce $2,106,931 
Retire Prior Service in 30 years 

without $3,600 limit 0000000000000... 2,458,216 
Retire Prior Service in 40 years 

with $3,600 limit ..................... 1,835,299 
Retire Prior Service in 40 years 

without $3,600 limit ............... 2,169,257 


As may be seen from the above table, the $3,600 limit 
on which a person may contribute can be removed at a 
cost of little more than $300,000 per year to the state. 
The present annual appropriation for the retirement sys- 
tem is $4,010,000 per year. If one of the plans listed 
above is accepted, the total annual appropriation for the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System will not be less 
than $5,844,299 or more than $6,468,216. These esti- 
mates mean that it is possible to reduce the TEA request 
for this item by $2,000,000. 

The state colleges and the University of Tennessee 
must have adequate state support. The standards main- 
tained by these institutions must be comparable to those 
of similar institutions in other states so that the courses 
taken in them will be acceptable and full credit will be 
allowed by other institutions. 


Growth in Enrollment 
The enrollment in the public institutions has tripled 


during the last twenty years and will probably double by 
1970. 
Enrollments in Public Institutions of Higher Learning 


Year Enrollment 
BE os sys ccucecesvenssnnse 
1953 eA apa Met ehy he 27,402 
1970 rae 54,000° 


The institutions of higher learning must have addi- 
tional funds if they are to continue to educate more 
young people each year. 

*Estimate 


THE STATE CAN AFFORD MORE 


State Taxes Are Low 

Most people want a good school program, and they are 
willing to pay whatever it takes to get it. There are 
some, however, who want a better educational program 
provided it costs nothing. They say, “Taxes are too high.” 
It is true that many people are heavily taxed, but the 
heavy taxes are not state taxes. 

Per Capita Collection of State Taxes 


National average per capita tax collection. .....$68.04 
Southern average per capita tax collection 64.16 
Tennessee average per capita tax collection... 56.94 


In 1953 the state collected taxes in the amount of 
fifteen and one-half cents per person per day. This 
certainly cannot be considered to be exorbitant in view 
of the wide variety of services rendered each day to the 
citizens by the state government. The people of Ten- 
nessee want good schools, roads, health services, welfare 
service, highway protection, and many other services 
from the state government. It can hardly be expected 
that so much can continue to be obtained for so little. 
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Expenditure for Education Is Low 
There are only three states in the nation spending less 
per pupil than Tennessee; they are Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi. 
The following table shows the range in education ex- 
penditure per pupil: 
Per Pupil Expenditure for 
Current Operating Costs 


1953-54 
NOW Nee... Oa es $356 
SN ek eae 328 
cc, EN RR 293 
TF Be FOIE css csnicienecscason 247 
MCRAE 1... idan ee on 223 
WHS iccemadencod gucanane 185 
MNBERINOSGOO eo chev estnscsas tees 145 
RS SE RRS 102 


The Summary of State Government Finances in 1953 
shows the per capita general expenditure of state funds 
for the various governmental services. The following 
table shows how Tennessee’s annual expenditure per 
person for education compares with that of other South- 
ern states. 

Annual Per Capita Expenditure of 
State Funds for Education, 1953 


North Carolina ................... $42.13 
EOGIMAER. 265 ooo 40.89 
South Carolina ...................... 38.21 
I sca cerincs aeoeeathess 35.17 
pS Be eRe oe .. 34.56 
RS. arene nee 32.54 
RNR icc lS. 30.80 
WO 5 cicscidama vel Sicbeas 28.01 
UD ee 95.11 
i eens 24.93 
POTD nn ookoovdeicccdece 24.58 
Kentucky .................... 17.74 


WHAT WILL THE PROGRAM COST? 
The State Department of Education estimated the 
revenue increases necessary to maintain the total educa- 
tional program, exclusive of retirement and higher edu- 
cation, for the Legislative Council. 
All, or almost all, of the increases listed in the table 
below must come through increases in state revenue. 
Increases Needed for TEA Legislative Program 


1955-56 1956-57 

To maintain and improve the 

present program .............0....... $ 7,700,000 $10,800,000 
To pay the salary schedule 

OI ooo snc snine reached 13,000,000 13,500,000 
To meet the requirements of the 

retirement system .................... 2,100,000 2,239,000 
To meet the increased cost of 

higher education .................... . 4,000,000 4,000,000 

$26,800,000 $30,539,000 


The total increase for the biennium amounts to $57,- 
339,000, or an increase of $28,669,500 per year. This is a 
reduction in the amount first estimated; the estimates 
have been revised according to the latest figures from 
the actuary of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. 
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Grades 1-12: 
Foundation School Program 
Sick Leave for Teachers 
Vocational Funds 
Exceptional Children 
Capital Outlay 
In-Service Training 
Alvin C. York Agricultural Institute 
School for the Blind 
School for the Deaf 
Tennessee Industrial Schools 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
Textbooks 















Higher Education: 





University of Tennessee® 

A & I State University 
East Tennessee State College 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Memphis State College 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Austin Peay State College 


State Administration of Education: 


State Department of Education 


Other Educational Expense: 


Vocational Rehabilitation - 
Retirement for Certain Aged Teachers 
Scholarships for Graduates of 

School for the Blind 
Scholarships for Graduates of 

School for the Deaf 
Retirement Pensions, School for the Deaf 
Southern Regional Education 


Grand Total 


Amount 


$54,159,000 


300,000 
1,300,000 
110,000 
6,300,000 
50,000 
70,700 
223,000 
425,000 
497,000 
4,010,000 
1,100,000 


6,191,750 
1,750,000 
619,000 
517,000 
636,000 
603,000 


APPROPRIATIONS OF STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 1954-55 


+ $68,544,700 





J 


) 
| 
| 


| $10,768,750 


452,000 | 


604,000} $ 604,000 


300,000 | 


40,000 


9,000 $ 502.400 


5,000 
2,400 
150,000 








$80,419,850 


% of Total 


67.35 | 
37 | 
1.62 
14 
7.83 
06 | g5 9 
09 
28 
53 
61 
4.99 
1.37 | 





7.70 
2.18 


.64 (13.4 





37 | 
05 | 


- + 0.65 


O01 
.00 | 
19] 





100.00% 


*Included in the University of Tennessee appropriation are earmarked amounts of $521,000 per annum for the operation of the 
experiment stations, $702,587 per annum for Cooperative Agricultural Extension Work, and $40,000 per annum for the University 


of Tennessee Municipal Technical Advisory Service. 
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THE PUBLIC MUST KNOW 
(Continued from page 14) 


because education, a matter of vital 
concern to the public in general, has 
nothing to do with party and fac- 
tion. The organizations on all levels 
will maintain continuous friendly 
relationships with local representa- 
tives in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the State Senate. They 
will keep in close touch with legis- 
lators and with members of local 
governing bodies. 


Speeches Highlight Program 


The conference was fortunate in 
having two candidates for governor 
as speakers on the Sunday afternoon 
and evening programs. Governor 
Frank G. Clement.and former Gover- 
nor Gordon Browning received a 
hearty welcome from the audience. 
Both candidates declared they were 
in favor of the four-point program 
and stated their positions on each 
point. 

Dr. Andrew D. Holt, NEA direc- 
tor, spoke about life membership in 
the national organization during a 
general assembly period and served 
as leader of a symposium of repre- 
sentatives of agencies supporting the 
legislative program. The help that 
the agencies can give to the schools 
was the topic discussed. The State 
Department of Education gave as- 
sistance in instructional procedures. 
Group singing, led by Mrs. Vieva 
Woodruff of Elizabethton, and a 
square dance provided recreation 
after working hours. 
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Here's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 





Watch a passenger train flash by and you are seeing a top team 
in action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs. 






Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets from the passengers, handles the 
train’s bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 


, ee fea N ; 
Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 















Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer's hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 


Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 
teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense—without 
cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest« 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 


day, to provide the people of our country with this 





tiel ¢ + 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13. 
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WE MET IN MANHATTAN 


(Continued from page 9) 


.. - heard distinguished speakers 

Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr discussed “three developments 
which are not yet resolved”—the 
work of the Reece Committee of the 
House of Representatives, the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court on 
segregation in schools, and the out- 
look for federal support for educa- 
tion. Speaking of federal aid, he 
touched a note that sounded insis- 


tently in the convention speeches: 
“The public should understand that 
our school situation is critical—ex- 
tremely critical—and steadily wors- 
ening.” Dr. Carr spoke of the 
dwindling teacher supply, increasing 
enrollments, inadequate buildings. 

President Grayson Kirk of Colum- 
bia University, emphasizing the 
“modern three R’s,” resources, reso- 
lution, and responsibility, in addition 
to the indispensable older three, 
called for more serious work from 
students, especially on the high 




















FRONT VIEW NO. L-100 CHARGING DESK 


Prestige 


line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


obligation. 
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We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 









FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 





school level, and for the training of 
gifted children who will become the 
leaders of tomorrow. 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, principal 
director, Division of Trusteeship, 
UN, found grounds for reasonable 
optimism that the world can meet 
the blunt challenge, “Learn to live 
together or perish together.” The 
sole road to peace on earth is good 
will among men. Free, unregi- 
mented, and courageous teachers can 
do much to ensure that the road will 
be traveled. 








SCRIBNERS 


calls your 
attention to two 
important new high 


school textbooks 





ECONOMICS AND YOU 
by S. Holt 


Attractively informal in style and tone, 
interesting and intelligible to young 
people, this new textbook covers not 
only the traditional subject-matter of 
high school economics, but the economics 
of the home as well. Practical in its 
application of economic ideas, the book 
includes a liberal course in consumer 
education. 550 pp., including glossary 
and index. Profusely illustrated. 





THE PEOPLE GOVERN 


by Laurence G. Paquin and 
Varian D. Irish 


A factual, realistic, and colorful account 
of American democracy in action at all 
levels—local, county, state, and national. 
Shows by concrete examples that the 
responsible, thinking individual is the 
key to successful government. Democracy 
is presented as a force with direct appli- 
cation in the life of every citizen every 
hour of every day. 598 pp., including 
appendix and index. Illustrated in color 
and black-and white. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 3 


Tillman H. Phillips, 
Tennessee Representative 
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..- kept the good record 


Tennessee had kept up its high 
percentages of participation and 
realized 99.5% of its CAP membership 
goal. The headquarters rooms were 
crowded, and when honors and re- 
sponsibilities were distributed, state 
delegates were present. The state’s 
objectives in education were written 
large for all to read. The main head- 
quarters room in the New Yorker 
Hotel was decorated with modernis- 
tic posters, four of which explained 
the four points of the legislative pro- 
gram. Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald of Chat- 
tanooga, who with Erwin Thomas 
of Shelbyville was in charge of the 
rooms, made the posters for the TEA. 
Visitors from all the states and terri- 
tories took the iris bulbs given as 
souvenirs, while Tennessee teachers 
gave more than one lesson in garden- 
Ing. 

Dr. Theodore Woodward, head of 
the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, was elected president of 
the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Andrew D. Holt and 
TEA Executive Secretary Frank Bass 
will serve on the NEA Board of 
Directors; Dr. J. E. Windrow con- 
tinues his work with the Resolutions 
Committee; Phil Beene of South 
Pittsburg was elected to the Cre- 
dentials Committee. Miss Lillian 
Walker of Nashville was one of the 
five members of the committee which 
judged state headquarters and 
awarded the silver punch bowl 
known as the Willard E. Givens 
Trophy to the Texas group. 


... but made a bad mark 


However, Tennessee was like the 
bright pupil who brings in A’s in all 
but one troublesome subject. On the 
roll of fourteen states which have at- 
tained the 1954 goal in life members- 
ships the name of the state was not 
near the top. In fact, it was not on 
the list at all. Only 106 persons en- 








rolled as life members of NEA from 
December, 1952 to May, 1954. Ten- 
nessee needed 398 new life mem- 
bers to fill its quota of 504 at the | 
time of the convention. 
What Tennessee will do about | 
meeting its quota was left as un- | 
finished business upon which the | 
state and local organizations will | 
want to work before the Ninety-third | 
| 


Annual Convention next June. 
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Magazine For Teacher 


The next time you reach into the mailbox for your 
copy of Tennessee Teacher, stop for a moment to wonder 
how it got there. Chances are a truck brought it. 
Trucks, you know, are playing a bigger role each year 
in the business of delivering the mail to America. For 
instance: 


@ 32,546 rural delivery routes travel 455,345,171 
miles annually to serve 33,586,628 people. 

e@ 11,945 star routes carry the mail 265,100,000 miles 
a year. 

© 16,766 post offtce trucks travel 166,920,689 miles 
annually to serve 1786 post offices. 

e 270 truck routes established in 1951 and 1952 are 
saving the government $5,000,000 a year in trans- 
portation costs. 


In every field of activity the story is the same. Trucks 
are hauling more of everything that America grows or 
makes or uses. And there’s just one reason for it. Trucks 
do a faster, more flexible, more efficient job of hauling 
the freight that keeps the country growing. They 
represent progress, and America was founded on the 
principle that progress was a thing to be encouraged, 
not hindered. 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. @ Nashville, Tenn. 


















Mean Progness jar Tennessee 


America’s Finest 
“BUY” in Songbooks 
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BEST SONGS a ony 


POSTPAID 

Here is the most widely used song book in America 
today. Suitabie for ALL grades . . . classroom and 
assembly. This compact, handy collection includes a 
great variety of songs . . . old favorites, choruses, 
patriotic tunes, specialty numbers, religious melodies 

. the best-known in the land. Every song has 
complete musical accompaniment. Endorsed by educa- 
tors everywhere and used in thousands of schools. 


EVERYDAY 12-99 $3.20 dee. 
Song Book “aaa 


Prepared especially for Primary grades. A wonderful 
collection of over 200 songs, complete with words and 
music. Lots of singing games that children enjoy so 
much . . . rounds, carols, choruses, plus plenty of 
patriotic, religious and popular selections. Also fea- 
tures valuable instruction methods and helpful pro- 
gram material for all year long. 


20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
THE CABLE Co. Dept. T, Chicago 4, 
Wh. 
Rush me the books checked below: 


copies 
"Everyday Song Book"’ 


copies 
"101 Best Songs" 














0 Enclosed $ - 0 Send C.O.D. 
jo Ship now. | will pay on October |5th. 
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TEA MEMBERS 


Honored 

At a special bicentennial convo- 
cation in honor of public education 
held at Columbia University July 
1, President Grayson Kirk con- 
ferred upon Chancellor Harvie 
Branscomb of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and upon Presi- 
dent Henry H. Hill of George 
Peabody College for Teachers that 
of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Dr. Susan B. Riley, professor of 
English at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, president of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters at Blue Mountain College, 
Blue Mountain, Mississippi, on 
May 29, the first honorary degree 
conferred in the eighty-one-year 
history of the college. 
To Virginia 

Friends in all sections of Ten- 
nessee and many other states ex- 
press their gratitude and extend 
best wishes to Miss Freida John- 
son, member of the faculty of 
Peabody College since 1926, who 
returned to her home in Lovettes- 
ville, Virginia, in late August. 

Miss Johnson sponsored the 
campus newspaper and the Writ- 
ers’ Club, and with individuals, 
in local organizations, and in the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English worked tirelessly for im- 
provement in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Shortly before her retire- 
ment, she received the Kappa 
Delta Pi honor key for distin- 
guished service and was elected 
president of the Peabody alumni 
group. 
Return 

Dr. James W. Baldwin, for more 
than a quarter of a century pro- 
fessor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has returned to 
Tennessee to become head of the 
Psychology and Education De- 
partment of Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, now being reorganized as 
a four-year college. Dr. Baldwin 
began his teaching career in East 
Tennessee as city and county su- 
perintendent and school principal, 
later taught at Lincoln Memorial 
University. Mrs. Baldwin also 
taught in East Tennessee. 


Joint Project 

Dr. Andrew D. Holt, NEA state 
director for Tennessee, presented 
the resolution explaining the pur- 
pose of the new joint committee 
representing the NEA and the 
Magazine Publishers Association 
to the Representative Assembly 
at the NEA Convention in New 
York City. The resolution was ap- 
proved by the NEA Board of Di- 
rectors, the Executive Committee, 
and the Representative Assembly, 
and names of members who will 
serve on the new committee will 
be presented to the NEA execu- 
tive meeting for action September 
23-24. Five educators and five edi- 
tors will serve on the joint com- 
mittee. 

The establishment of the com- 
mittee is the outgrowth of a meet- 
ing of fifty magazine editors and 
publishers, fifty educators, and 
fifty heads of lay organizations 
interested in education at the 
Brander Matthews Theatre on the 
Columbia University campus June 
14 and 15. Dr. Holt was a speaker 
at the conference, worked tireless- 
ly for its success. 


Changes 

Carl Brockett, former superin- 
tendent of Davidson County 
schools, former president of the 
Tennessee Education Association, 
resigned after five years of serv- 
ice as district manager for the 
state of Tennessee for Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., to 
become co-director of Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System 
July 1. Mr. Brockett has had a 
large part in the advancement of 
the audio-visual program in the 
state. 

William W. Hicks, B.A. and 
M.A., Peabody College, specialist 
in audio-visual education, has 
been employed by Britannica to 
replace Mr. Brockett. Mr. Hicks 
taught social studies at Good- 
lettsville High School, Davidson 
County, for the past four years. 

Webster Publishing Company 
announces the appointment of W. 
H. Garrett, superintendent of 
Dickson County schools, as the 
Webster representative in Tennes- 
see. He replaces Phelan B. 
Brasher. 
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Speeches 

The Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge presented a Second 
Place Award to President Burgin 
E. Dossett of East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, for 
an Armistice Day address. To 
Robert G. Neil, Nashville, went 
an Honor Medal Award for a 
speech entitled “I Love to Teach.” 


Future Teacher 

President of Tennessee’s out- 
standing chapter of Future 
Teachers of America, comely 
Salome Souder was one of the 
forty-seven future teachers hon- 
ored at the Celebrities Dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria during the 
NEA Convention. A native of 
Williamstown, Kentucky, Miss 
Souder guided the FTA chapter at 
Carson-Newman College, Jeffer- 
son City, in the program of varied 
activities that reactivated the 
chapter. 

The thirty-two girls and fifteen 
boys who have elected to teach 
received a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who quoted 
Henry Adams: “A teacher affects 
eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.” They also re- 
ceived a salute portfolio from 
high government officials, editors, 
writers, and national organiza- 
tions. Wrote former President 
Harry S. Truman: “There are two 
people who have the greatest in- 
fluence on the growing child. A 
good mother is the first essential, 
and a good teacher, the second.” 





Three Presidents: Mrs. Newton P. 
Leonard, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Salome Souder, 
Carson-Newman Chapter, Future 


Teachers of America; Waurine 
Walker, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


A MEANINGFUL and COLORFUL Program 
by Joyce Benbrook, Cecile Foerster, and James T. Shea 






WORKTEXT EDITIONS BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 


Each book presents a well-planned program of activities 
and exercises based on the meaning and function of num- 
bers as related to direct experiences and provides practice 
for fixing responses after understanding evolves. Exten- 
sively illustrated with four-color pictures and line draw- 
ings that effectively represent mathematical ideas. Gradu- 
ally moves from concrete representations to abstract. 
Teacher's Editions available. 


Books 1-3, Worktext Editions: List, 64c; Net, 48c 


TEXT EDITIONS BOOKS 1 and 2 


These clothbound, non-consumable books provide 
basically the same program as the Worktext. Illustrations 
in full color and exercises are different, and in the Text — 
Editions the child does no writing. Teacher’s Editions ; 
available. 

Book 1, Text Edition: List, $1.72; Net, $1.29 
Book 2, Text Edition: List, $1.88; Net, $1.41 
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WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS FOR GRADES 1, 2, and 3 


Kemsentee oman IRR 


The kit of cards for each grade level includes pictorial, 
semiconcrete, and abstract cards that can be used in a | 
variety of activities for further development of the un- ; 
derstandings and skills set up in the Working With ' 
Numbers program. They complete the program by pro- 
viding flexible materials that can be used again and 
again to show meanings or to secure mastery of desired | 
skills. Cards that will help children construct basic con- | 
cepts and skills regarding the number system, fractional 
parts, and the four fundamental processes are included. 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS FOR FIRST GRADE 
Complete set, including Teacher's Instructions, $5.75 net 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS FOR SECOND GRADE 
Complete set, including Teacher's Instructions, $6.25 net 





WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS, GRADE THREE & UP 
Seven sets of cards. Each set, $1.25 net : 


™« Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS» AUSTIN, TEXAS 







WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Jack Brent 
State Representative 
Working With Numbers Teaching Aids may be ordered from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
126 Third Avenue, North Nashville 3, Tennessee 














Teachers Placement Service 


If you need a position or want a better one, register with us. We place 
teachers at all times of the year. We stand on our record of many years 
of good service. Investigate us. 


Write for particulars without obligation. 
Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr., 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
PHONE — CApital 4-2882 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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SUN RAY | PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 





Controls Dust... CARL SANDBURG $ 
Cleans Floors | || Long awaited One-Volume 
SUN RAY renews floors that are dark from years LINCOLN 


of oiling. On oily, darkened floors SUN-RAY | 
penetrates the fibres of the wood and drives out | 
a en ee eee Se | The most readable and definitive one-volume | 

| | 


Lincoln ever published 


natural color. 


SUN RAY prevents dust. It prevents the abrasive 
effect of dust on floors. It materially reduces the 
danger of the detrimental effects of dust to | 

| 


health. Special PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE Before October 6 
SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and removes 
dirt and stain from Gymnasium floors. $6 00 


when used on the push mop that it is not neces- 
sary to scrub the floor nearly so often. SUN RAY 


On waxed floor areas, SUN RAY cleans so well | 
| 
polishes and protects the waxed finish on the floor. | 


a) 


The 
















| 
. 
= auediiicnia. | | Cokesbury BOOK STORE 
e | 
PiGhes CAA cont | 810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 | 
PRODUCTS ATLANTA, GA. | ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID | 
| 
| 

















Outstanding programs MAN IN HIS WORLD 


s . s P A complete geography program 
in social studies and music sanaemen Samal auieepinds 


Teachers’ guides and workbooks 


MAN'S WAYS AND TIMES OUR BIG WORLD 





A new social studies program paaats 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
WAYS OF OUR LAND Gnede 6 
Clarence W. Sorensen Grade 3 OLD WORLD LANDS 
OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS Grade 6 
Lewis Paul Todd, Kenneth S. Cooper Grade 4 


A WORLD VIEW 
NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD Grade 7 


Todd and Cooper Grade 5 _————————————————— | 
WORLD WAYS NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


Todd and Cooper Grade 6 


Classroom music activities Grades | through 8 
Geography, map, and picture consultant: Clarence 
Woodrow Sorensen MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
Teaching aids and guides: by Helen M. Flynn and MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


Mildred Celia Letton Junior and senior high school 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 


221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Ill. 1100 Graybar Lane, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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Appointed to Staff 





Helen White Gentry, Associate 
Editor 


The Administrative Council of the | 
Tennessee Education Association an- | 
nounces the appointment of Helen | 
White Gentry to the position of as- | 
sociate editor and advertising man- | 


ager of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
June 15, 1954. 

For the past two years Mrs. Gen- 
try has been working toward the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Her major is English; her minor, 
educational foundations. Her high 
scholastic average, her record as a 
classroom teacher, and her wide 
range of interests indicate that the 


new staff member is accustomed to | 


giving full time and attention to the 
task at hand. She was granted two 
scholarships at Peabody, and while 
completing her course work, she 
served as student assistant, teaching 
Spanish sections in the basic com- 
munication course. She is a member 
of Kappa Delta Pi, an honor society 
for students in education. 

Born in Texas, where she attended 
the public schools and earned the 
B.A. degree from Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, Mrs. Gentry 
did graduate work at Texas Univer- 
sity, in Mexico, and at Peabody Col- 
lege. She received the M.A. degree 
from Peabody in 1950. She has 
taught in the public schools in Texas, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina and 
brings to her new position an under- 
standing of teachers’ interests on 
both the high school and elementary 
school levels.—F.E.B. 
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DISCOVERING TENNESSEE 


by Mary U. Rothrock 


State-adopted Tennessee history textbook for grades 7 and 8 


ACCURATE INTERESTING PRACTICAL 


What Tennessee looks like — The Indians — First 
settlers and how they lived — Early government, 
churches and schools — Farming — Mining — Manu- 
facturing — Transportation — Conservation — Coun- 
ties and cities — The state and its Governors — Part- 
ners with Uncle Sam — The |6th Star — Tennessee 
and the Nation. 


Fourteen Chapters packed with human interest history. 
Abundant illustrations. Activities, checks, teaching 
aids. 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville, Tennessee 








ESSENTIAL TEACHING EQUIPMENT 


for use with your state-adopted 


New Alice and Jerry Basic Readers 


1. READINESS BOOKS 6. REBUS, WORD, PHRASE, 
2. READING READINESS PICTURE CARDS SENTENCE CARDS 
3. WORKBOOKS 7. BIG PICTURES 
‘ 8. WORD CARDS 
4. VOCABULARY WORKBOOKS 9. TEXTFILMS 
(for use with immature groups) 10. TESTING PROGRAM—READINESS 


5. SIGHT VOCABULARY WORD CARDS TESTS; ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


. . . and two new ideas in reading! 


WORDS | LIKE TO READ AND WRITE 


A picture dictionary for first-graders. Contains 639 listings, comprising the 
entire first-year vocabulary of the New Alice and Jerry Reading Program, 
as well as simple s forms and other common words. 


MY OWN BOOK 


A token of achievement to give to each pupil to take home as he finishes 
the New Alice and Jerry Preprimer, Primer, and First Reader Programs. 
There are three groups of MY OWN BOOK—one for each reading level. 
Each group consists of 16 books, four each of four titles. 


Write for details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS 














New Books and Teaching Aids 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teach- 
ing, by Edgar Dale. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1954 (revised). 534 
pp. $6.25. 

There's a Future for Teachers, by 
N. Estella Finley. New York: Ex- 
position Press, Inc., 1954. 63 pp. 
$2.50. 

The Adolescent: A Book of Read- 
ings, ed. Jerome Seidman. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1954. 798 pp. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials. Sixth in series of editions 
of Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials; 3246 entries, 50% of which 
are new. Each title annotated, fol- 
lowed by complete address of dis- 
tributor. Designed to help librarians, 
teachers, and pupils collect current 
sources of information. Nashville: 
Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1954. $1.00. 
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1905 -1955 
50 years of 
educational 


publishing 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 





America’s schools— 


New Edition 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


Here are modern tests and textbooks that reflect our half century of 
experience in working with educators to meet the changing needs of 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS: 


These are direct descendants of the first group tests of general intelli- 
gence to be published for school use. This series yields reliable results, 
and saves time in both administration and scoring. Forms cover elementary 
school, and high school and college levels. 


A completely new edition for grades 1-9 continues a series that has been 
the standard in achievement measurement for over thirty years. National 
norms are based on testing more than 360,000 pupils. 





With the ACE 


Fifty members of the Tennessee 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, the Peabody Elementary Coun- 
cil, and many Peabody summer 
school students worked together for 
two days in July in a study confer- 
ence at Peabody College. The theme 
of the conference was “Home-School 
Relations.” 


Dr. Myra Woodruff, president of 
the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International and chief of the 
Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y., acted 
as coordinator of the conference. Dr. 
Maycie Southall and Dr. James L. 
Hymes, Jr., both professors of edu- 


| cation at Peabody College, served as 


advisers. Dr. Southall is a member 
of the Advisory Committee to the 
Executive Board of the ACEI and 
Dr. Hymes is the former vice-presi- 
dent representing nursery school ed- 
ucation. 


Group leaders were: Dr. John 
W. Gilliland, professor of education 
at the University of Tennessee; Mrs. 
Edward Briney, supervising teacher, 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Training School, Murfreesboro; Mrs. 
J. W. Cobb and Dr. Genora McFad- 
din, associate professors of educa- 
tion, Memphis State College; and 
Mary Florence Betts, regional super- 


| visor, State Department of Educa- 
| tion. 


The discussions concerning home- 
school relations grew out of ques- 
tions sent in by members of the Ten- 
nessee Association. Questions asked 





| 

| 
This widely and successfully used series by Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, 
and Lankford builds children’s confidence in their own ability and 
encourages them to think problems out for themselves. Arithmetic and 
mathematic materials have always concerned us—one of the first four 
books we published in 1905 was an arithmetic text for the Philippines, 
and many popular books with Dr. John R. Clark as co-author have been 
on our list for 35 years. 








Today, World Book Company's authors and editors are continuing to 
build new publications—textbooks, standard tests, professional books for 
teachers—fo serve you and your pupils in the years to come. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


411 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 3 


Cecil James, Tennessee Representative A ad = , ; ‘ 
Nath Gullett, Southern Manager a oe fee eg 2 er 
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most often were these: (1) What 
provision can be made to provide 
special time for home visits and for 
discussing problems? (2) How can 
we help parents understand and ac- 
cept individual differences in chil- 
dren? (3) What are some effective 
ways to set up a better approach 
to reporting to parents on what their 
children are gaining in school? (4) 
How can we acquaint parents with 
newer methods of teaching? 

The speakers and those reporting 
local ACE activities firmly reminded 
the members of the conference that 
the public is vitally interested in 
the child and its schools and that 
there is a great store of talent, serv- 
ice, and good will available for the 
asking within any school commu- 
nity. The ACE has as one of its spe- 
cific functions the promotion of such 
desirable home-school relations. 
Officers of Tennessee Association 
for Childhood Education 1954-55: 
President: Mary Anderson, supervis- 
ing teacher, Memphis State College 
Training School, Memphis, Tennes- 
see. 

Vice President Representing East 
Tennessee: Mrs. R. E. Smith, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

Vice President Representing Middle 
Tennessee: Mildred Campbell, 
Glenn School, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Vice President Representing West 
Tennessee: Mary Cannon, supervis- 
ing teacher, Henry County Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lurline Martin, 
principal of East Frayser School, 
Shelby County, Tennessee. 
Immediate Past President: Susie 
Cardwell, supervising teacher, Wil- 
son County Schools. 


ACE Invites 

The Shelby County ACE will be 
hostess at the ACE Luncheon in 
October. All teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, superintendents, and any- 
one else interested in children are 
invited. We want you to attend 
whether you are an ACE member or 
not. 

The luncheon will be held in the 
Panarama Room, Hotel King Cotton, 
on October 5 at 12:30 o'clock. The 
speaker will be Miss Sara Lou Ham- 
mond from Florida State University. 
Miss Hammond is a vice-president 
of ACEI. 

Please fill out the order blank for 
tickets and mail at once to Mary 
Barry, Germantown, Tennessee. 
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stoi cena en enna teint aca nes deat tevin ieaiaiaieieeniemtananiian , 
Miss Mary Barry, Treasurer, Shelby County ACE 


Germantown, Tennessee 


o- 
| 
| 
| 
Enclosed find ________ (check or cash) for ______ tickets to the 
| West Tennessee ACE Luncheon at $1.75 each. 

| 

1 

| 

| 

! 

| 


Please mail tickets to: 


Name 





Address 











NEW TEACHING AID 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 




















So You Want a Picture File 


Here’s new booklet tells you exactly how to go about getting up 
a picture file. Easy and interesting. Also shows tried-and-tested ways of 
using to get most out of file. And the price of booklet only 50¢. 


Name of new booklet is So You Want Chapter 3 deals with trimming and 
to start a Picture File. Author— mounting; what to do with outsize 
Supt. Miller, Riverside, Cal. schools posters and maps; and filing for 
—says teachers everywhere will wel- easy finding. 

come the practical suggestions given. 

Fills a real need. Chapter 4 discusses permanent and 
temporary displays; the value of 
change; captions and labels; show- 
ing children’s work. 


Chapter 1 stresses worth of picture 
file; a valuable, inexpensive aid. 


Chapter 2 takes up types of pictures 

suitable for file and where to look for Booklet gives lists of sources of art 
them; lists some sources of free and reproductions and study prints, 
low-cost pictures, posters, and other supply houses, books by specialists 
visual materials. for reference. 


If further interested— For booklet described above 80 YOU WANT TO START A 
PICTURE FILE write BRUCE MILLER, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 50¢ postpaid. 







DISCOVER how quickly the lively, refreshing 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little lift. And see how the smooth 
chewing helps you relax. Just try it today. 
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Outstanding Heath 
Pioneer Children of America 
Emerson. Chase and Nevins 


Leaders in Other Lands 
Eaton, Chase and Nevins 


Makers of the Americas, 2nd ed. 
Lansing, Chase and Nevins 


Builders of the Old World, 2nd ed. 


Hartman, Saunders and Nevins 


You and Your Community, Rev. 
O'Rourke 


American Problems Today 
Rienow 


Our Changing Social Order, 4th ed. 
Gavian, Gray and Groves 


The American Story, (1954 Copyright) 


Gavian and Hamm 


The Record of Mankind, (1954 Copyright) 
Roehm, Buske, Webster, and Wesley 


D. C HEATH AND COMPANY 


280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Representatives: W. T. Stevens, Sr., and W. T. Stevens, Jr. 








Announcing 


A New source of supply for Handicraft Materials 
for the teachers of Tennessee. 


LET YOUR CHILDREN LEARN BY CREATING 
WITH THEIR OWN HANDS. 


We have a complete supply of handicraft for your 
activity projects. Let us help you plan your pro- 
gram. 


A Few of the Items We Have for You 


Ceramics: Metal Enamel: Ceramic Kilns: Enamel 
Kilns: Aluminum Discs: Brass Foil: Copper Foil: 
Copper Craft: Hat Straw: Block Printing: Stool 
Frames: Chair Cane: Jewelry Findings: Reed: 
Leathercraft: Basket Kits: Textile Paints: Gimp: 
Rubber Molds: Shell Jewelry. 

FOR FAST, PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 
SEND US YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


WRITE FOR FREE CRAFT CATALOG 


THE CRAFTSMANS SUPPLY CO. 


1127 8th Ave. So. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


(Formerly a part of Nashville Products Co.) 














SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


The Ginn Basic Readers 





FOR 
TWO 
POPULAR 
GINN 
SERIES 


COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








Represented by 


Thomas M. Woodson 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville 


John T. Burrus 
P. O. Box 118, Franklin 





READINESS BOOKS: Fun with Tom and Betty; Games to 
Play 

PRE-PRIMERS: My Little Red Story Book, My Little Green 
Story Book, My Little Blue Story Book 

CHART: enlarged first 30 pages of My Little Red Story 
Book 

CARDS: 4 sets—Pre-Primer through Second Reader Il 

TESTS: readiness and achievement for grades |-6 

WORKBOOKS and TEACHERS' MANUALS for each 
grade 

ENRICHMENT READERS: Come With Us; Under the 
Apple Tree 

RECORDS: 4 albums—songs from the first-grade manuals 


Better English 
HERZBERG—GUILD—HOOK—STEVENS 


WORKBOOKS with Tests are organized along the same 
3-point plan as the texts: (1) Getting the Facts, (2) Using 
the Facts, (3) Testing Your Mastery of the Facts 


TEACHERS' MANUALS include a Key to text exercises 
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A WEEK TO REMEMBER 
(Continued from page 13) 


Posters depicting the various 
phases of the general theme of the 
week, “Your Schools Are Your Re- 
sponsibility,” began to appear in the 
downtown store windows. The Cour- 
ier-Chronicle came out on Thursday 
as usual, but this time it carried 
Mayor Foltz’s proclamation of Na- 
tional Education Week and advance 
articles about the programs. Many 
an excited youngster saw his own 
picture in the paper that night. The 
supply of extras was a sell-out, for 
right there on the front page under 
big headlines were four photos taken 
in the elementary school, showing 
children going about their customary 
activities: enjoying the wholesome 


hot lunches, reading in the library, 


sitting around the table drawing in 
the first grade, and learning to spell 
“receive” and “separate” by doing 
interesting work on the blackboard 
in the fifth grade. 

Sunday brought mild, golden 
weather, and large crowds came to 
church to hear their pastors’ sermons 
on “Moral and Spiritual Founda- 
tions.” 

Every day of the following week 
was filled with interesting and in- 
formative events, spotlighted by 
press, radio, and best of all, by the 
people themselves. Radio 
WIRJ generously gave time on daily 
broadcasts in which each day’s theme 
was discussed by a citizen chosen be- 
cause of his occupation and_his 





station | 


special interest in the welfare of our 


school. 

In the school itself, assembly pro- 
grams were held daily with parents 
as guest speakers. A program entitled 
“Allegiance to the Flag” and a play, 
“Who Makes Good Americans?” 
were presented by two different sec- 
tions of the fifth grade. Visitors and 
pupils alike enjoyed the table-model 
village in the hall, showing the in- 
fluence of the home, church, and 
school on the child. 

Wednesday traffic stopped and 
business lagged when 740 school 
children came down Main Street, 
marching behind the American and 


Tennessee flags and a corps of en- | 


thusiastic drummers from the ele- 
mentary school band. When the 
parade passed on, spectators turned 
to an unusual sight in Kerley Furni- 
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ture Store window. Typical parental 
remarks came from all sides. “There’s 
Sonny! Hello, Sonny! Oh, he can't 
hear me through that glass! I wish I 
could get in there and brush down 
that cowlick.” But Sonny was entire- 
ly oblivious of his upstanding cow- 
lick and unconscious of the presence 
of his parents outside the big plate 
glass front with their noses pressed 
flat against the pane, watching him. 
He was interested in what his pretty 
teacher was saving, and trying to 


follow her instructions about color- 
ing some big circles on his paper. 
Sonny was contributing his own 
small part in the observation of 
American Education Week. Mrs. 
Robert Nicholson, with her first 
grade pupils, spent the day demon- 
strating modern methods of teaching. 
The big show window was set up as 
a replica of her room at school, with 
charts, pictures, activity center and 
story book corner—the equipment 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Gym floor run down ? 


save it with SEAL-O-SAN. 





Would you like to get extra years from your pres- 
ent gym floor? Even though it may be old and worn, you 
can prolong its useful life for many years with Seal-O-San 


Gym Floor Finish. 


Either sand the floor or remove the old finish with 
Wade Seal and Varnish Removet. Then apply Seal-O-San. 
You save the expense of a new floor, and have a non-slip- 
pery, glare-free playing surface at low cost. 


Daily maintenance is reduced and scrubbing is 
eliminated, too. Write today for complete information. 


Holmes Johnston, Representative 
2248 West Castleman Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone 9-3928 


ei LABORATOR IES 
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To help you teach 


“Molly Grows Up.” A new Modess film about 
menstruation—first to be done with live actors. 
16 mm., black and white, sound—running time, 15 
minutes. For girls 9 to 15 and their parents. 

A warm, friendly film that fully explains men- 
strual hygiene .. . emphasizes importance of family, 
school nurse and friends in helping an average 
13-year-old girl develop normal, healthy attitudes 
toward menstruation. 


(For free preview, mail coupon.) 
A] 








Menstrual Hygiene! 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Brand-new edition 
of popular Modess booklet, illustrated with delight- 
ful new photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 

Gives clear, complete explanation of menstrua- 
tion, plus valuable health and beauty tips. New 
features include special section of exercises, ap- 
proved by doctors, for easing cramps, and friendly, 
helpful advice called “It’s Nice to Know.” Use in 
conjunction with film or separately. 


Order as many free copies as you need. 
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Miss Anne Shelby | Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Personal Products Corp. | Box 5466-9, Milltown, N. J. 
B 4 i » oe 
ox 5466-9, Milltown, N. J | Please send me the following free material: 
I would like a free preview of | new booklets “Growing Up and Liking It’? booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know”’ 
“Molly Grows U p”’ | ——booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered’”” ~__booklets ‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
j O One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”’ 
Name 
(ecease print) i Name 
' (PLease Print) 
Street Street 
City State | City State 
(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. &. A,) { 
a (OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. S. A) 
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“Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered” 


Acharming little book for girls 
9 to 12. Gives a simple, clear 
introduction to the subject of 
menstruation. 


“It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know” 


A very informative booklet 
which explains the physiology 
of menstruation and tampon 
usage to older girls and women. 


“How Shall | Tell 

My Daughter?” 
A beautifully illustrated book 
for mothers. Suggests how, 
when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


“Educational Portfolio 
on Menstrual Hygiene” 


A valuable aid for teachers. 
Complete teaching kit, includ- 
ing large anatomy chart, four 
booklets and a teaching guide. 
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A WEEK TO REMEMBER 
(Continued from page 29) 


that makes modern learning attrac- 
tive. The children, seated with their 
backs to the window, were going 
through their customary daily sched- 
ule, entirely unaware that they were 
entertaining a crowd of admiring 
spectators outside. 

Near lunch time on Thursday, 
after a morning at their own places 
of business, members of the board of 
education collected their wives and 
put in their appearance at the school 
cafeteria where they were the 
luncheon guests of the school. They 
agreed that our cafeteria staff was 
giving our children the best that 
could be offered in well-balanced hot 
lunches. They also visited the differ- 
ent rooms, observing the actual 
school-day program as the teachers 
went about their task of laying the 
groundwork for each child’s increase 
“in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 

The school had stressed the impor- 
tance of giving each child a sense of 
responsibility for the success of the 
week's program. Parents from all 
over the city talked about how their 
children had behaved. For example, 
Friday morning up on Seventeenth 
Avenue, Susan was busily engaged 
in tying the sash of her best Sunday 
dress which Mother was going to let 
her wear to school today, since Susan 
was going to be a Hostess of the 
Room. Mrs. Hill had picked her out 
because in English class she had 
learned how to greet people politely 
and to be courteous to everybody. 

Mack was scurrying around too, 
brushing his hair without having to 
be reminded, much to his mother’s 
surprise. “Have to get there early 
to patrol my corner. Gonna be a lot 
of traffic. This is Visitor’s Day, and 
Mother, you know what? Grown 
folks are lots more careless about 
crossing streets and watching for 
cars than kids are. Somebody ought 
to tell ‘em something!” 

Maybe somebody did tell them 
something Friday, or during the 
week, because Humboldt Elemen- 
tary School had 701 visitors, many of 
whom expressed the feeling that all 
must have had in some degree: “It is 
good to be able to send the children 
to a public school.” 


It's News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of professional interest to 
educators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the edi- 
tor. You will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found in 
your school supply store. If you are un- 
able to find the products desired, your re- 
quest for information will be forwarded 
to the producer. 

A Steel-Rod Book Rack to hold books 
and other printed pieces up to 1%” thick- 
ness, and to be snapped easily over rear 
cross-brace of folding chairs, has been an- 
nounced by the American Seating Com- 
pany. Six chairs in the American Seating 
Company lines are ideal for use with the 
new accessory (American Seating Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan). 

Windmaker Pedestal Fans are ideal for 
schoolroom use. The stand adjusts from 
5 to 7% feet high. Fan blade sizes from 
16 inches up. The 20 inch model takes care 
of 30 or more students. A 40% discount to 
schools (Phil. Rich Fan Mfg. Co., Inc., 
2900 Carolina St., Houston 4, Texas). 
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“CRAYOLA is 


one of America’s ~?” 





So writes an appreciative 
parent. “Even as a young- 
ster in the first grade, I 
knew CrayoLta Crayons 
were the finest made,” she 


continues, expressing 
what every teacher, every 
pupil instantly knows: 
When you use CRAYOLA, 
you know you’re using the 
best! Better effort inevita- 
bly results. 48 enchanting 
colors to work with. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee 
is Lewis R. Burruss 








P Gadhiess s Peed Plan to 


MAKE MONEY 


for Many Class Activities 


Thousands of school classes have found the easy 
way to EARN CASH, to finance group activities 
by the widely successful SUNSHINE FUND 
RAISING PLAN. Sell the Nationally Famous 
Christmas Assortment . . . exclusive quality 
cards - 21 for $1. Many other Sunshine Exclusive 
Box Assortments, Gift Wraps, Stationery, etc. 
Write for details on this winning Sunshine Plan, 
and sample cards on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9 
Springfield 1, Mass. r 
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Across the State 


Quite often we hear via grape- 
vine of honors that come to Tennes- 
see teachers. We would like to hear 
directly from you so we can brag 
a bit on our fine teaching personnel 
and share the good news with some- 
one else. Won't you drop us a note 
and tell us any bit of news that is 
of interest to your local school sys- 


| tem? 


The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion is offered to high school teach- 
ers each year for a year of study 
and travel to broaden their philoso- 
phy and enrich their teaching. The 
national committee selected 274 re- 
cipients in the United States; of this 
group five were Tennesseans. Those 
honored were: Mrs. Reba Wilson, 
Clark Road, Harrison; Emma Mae 
Allen, Unicoi County High School, 
Erwin; Roxie Gaulding, Whitehaven 
High School, Whitehaven; John W. 
Welker, Clarksville High School, 
Clarksville; and Mrs. Lola Fitzger- 
ald, 1605 East 19th Street, Chatta- 
nooga. Mrs. Fitzgerald, NEA 
trict director of the Third Congres- 
sional District, has selected the field 
of public relations for study. She 
sends us a brief report of her pro- 
posed study, which will include in- 
terviews, visits, observation, 
participation in many fie Ids of work. 
We hope all the recipients will share 
their findings with us. 


dis- 


and 


Tennessee Polytechnic _ Institute 
is doing a thorough job in acquaint- 
ing all students with the TEA legis- 
lative program. Mrs. Benton Terry in 
the Department of Education recent- 
ly gave her classes a test which 
included the following questions: 
(1) What is the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association's legislative 
gram? (2) What can you do 
educator to cooperate in achieving 
this program? Good work—we rec- 
ommend this practice. 

TEA Executive Secretary Frank 
Bass has been “framed”—but not in 
the usual sense of the word. He and 
fellow workers for the cause of edu- 
cation have appeared on television 
screens in a_ series of programs 
which explained the current legis- 
lative program. The programs were 
presented in Johnson City, Knoxville, 


pro- 
as an 


CWC 


and Nashville. Appearing with Mr. 
Bass for a discussion of the program 
in Knoxville were Mrs. Ralph Frost, 
state PTA president, Dr. Andrew D. 
Holt, vice-president of the Universi- 
ty of Tennessee, and Dr. Hilton 
Smith of the Knox County Board of 
Education. In Nashville Hugh 
Waters, supervisor of secondary edu- 
cation and former president of TEA, 
helped explain the legislative goals. 
In addition to this kind of work in 
the interest of the legislative pro- 
gram, the TEA staff has met with 
numerous school and civic groups, 
giving advice and help. Its services 
are available for the asking. 


Teachers by 


the hundred! 


— are discovering the latest 
and most significant advance 
in teaching numbers to be- 
ginners — 





It’s the recently published 
IROQUOIS PRIMARY BLOCK 


PROGRAM in the NUMBERS 
AT WORK series, by Patton 
and Young. 

| KNOW NUMBERS! — Readiness 
primer — beginning Grade 1. 
NUMBERS ARE FUN! — Developing 
concepts — completing Grade 1. 


WE USE NUMBERS — Gradval 
steps forward — through Grade 2. 
Larger print — fewer words — 
easier reading — functional, 
colorful artwork — sound 
method — precisely graded — 
and with a// teaching proce- 
dures clearly indicated on 
every page! 


Wouldn't you like to see 
these new and better books? 


Write to 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 
New York — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas 





T. A. PASSONS, Representative 
Box 329, Sparta 
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Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 
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Made by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, this 10-minute movie tells 
the story of menstruation in a 
clear, direct manner, yet with 
beauty, dignity and charm. 
Above all, itis amovie made with 
a deep understanding of the 
sensitivities of adolescent girls. 
Free (except for return postage) 
on short term loan. 
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Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 
| this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
— be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 
chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures. 





Now-—a booklet on menstruation for 
whatever age sroup you teach 


Part of a complete program for menstrual education available to you without charge 


For girls 12 and older. The booklet ‘‘Very Personally Yours” has helped 
9 million junior and senior high school girls acquire a healthy, normal 
attitude toward growing into womanhood. Its good taste and clarity, its 
simple, straightforward presentation of accurate scientific facts, have won 
acclaim from educators, nurses, parents and church groups alike. 

For girls 9 to 12. “You’re A Young Lady Now” is written especially for 
younger girls. It explains menstruation as a normal part of life in simple 
terms they can readily understand. This booklet deals only with subjects of 
interest to this younger group, and helps eliminate the shock of the unknown. 

Either booklet, or both, may be ordered in quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the distributors of Kotex*. 

Either may be used successfully by itself; however, you will find them of 
even greater value when used as a part of this integrated program of 
menstrual education. 






International Cellucotton Products Co 
Educational Dept. ST-94 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III 


PLEASE PRIN 






This entire 
program or any pari 
of it is available to 
you without charge. 
Just fill out this 
order form— 
today! 






Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘The Story of Menstruation.” 






day wanted (allow 4 weeks 






(allow 5 weeks 






2nd choice 






3rd choice (allow 6 weeks 
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| Also send the following: 

copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
| copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
| Physiology Chart 
l Teaching Guide 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
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Organization 


Street 


City Zone _ State 
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STANDARD LINE Folding Tables 


A simple and low priced table yet embodies 
all the important features of the pedestal 
line . . . exclusive automatic lock, superior 
strength through use of high carbon welded 
steel tubing, tops sealed and hot lacquered. 





CONVENIENT TABLE CADDY 


Here's a universal Table Caddy to hold any 
size folding table. Frame constructed from 
rolled steel channel multiformed for maxi- 
mum strength and constructed to absorb 
Two 4” smooth 
action swivel casters; also two 4” rigid 
casters. These Table Caddies will com- 
fortably carry tables from 30” to 36” wide. 
Available in lengths of 72” and 96”. 


considerable overload. 


BIG name in FOLDING TABLES 
and HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





PEDESTAL LINE Folding Tables 


Here's the folding table with smart, functional design plus 
superb quality workmanship! Features the positive and 
fool proof automatic lock . . . all moving parts are concealed 
within formed tube. Perfect rigidity with straight-line stress 
principle. 

Look at these advanced Midwest Features: 


1. RECESSED STEEL APRON formed for maximum strength 
and durability . . . convenient stacking. 

2. AUTOMATIC LEG locks in both the folded and extended 
positions. 

3. PEDESTAL LEG assures maximum rigidity and strength. 
Superior strength obtained through use of high carbon 
welded steel tubing. Rubber cushioned chromium mar- 
proof glides on all legs. 

4. EXCLUSIVE ‘‘OFF-CENTER”’ LEG DESIGN yields addition- 
al leg room on both ends. 

5. EXTRUDED PLASTIC ‘‘T’’ MOULDING is sanitary—will not 
collect dirt or food particles. 

6. TOP is made of 4”" tempered MIDTEX, %4’ hardwood 
plywood or General Electric Textolite laminated to heavy 
plywood framework. Tops sealed and hot lacquered. 

7. ROUND CORNERS on both steel apron and top edge 
give added strength and improved appearance. 


CHAIR CADDY 


These handy chair cad- 
dies will carry practic- 
ally all folding chairs 
manufactured. All joints 
are securely welded to 
insure rugged long 
life. Same sturdy 
framework as the Table 
Caddies. 





Write today for complete details and prices 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 SECOND AVENUE NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


720 SOUTH GAY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-59 MADISON AVENUE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





